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JUNE 1942 


FROM “THE MOULTON TRAGEDY” 
THE NEW CELLAR HOLE 


BLACK gash trenched in the breast 
of the heaterpiece hillock, 
weed-blurred with dim moonlight 
of the first mild night of the year. 


Solitary, through the last snow-mists, 

and wrapped in silver-misted cloak, 

young Moulton emerged upon the hillock 
to loom above the foundation of his house. 


“My land, my earth, my foothold on the globe 
“where I can stand and move the world! 
“Never can you be enough mine, 
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“for here my profoundest longing is consummate; Ther 
“and to that longing graciously you shall respond, 
“breeding these weeds to flowers, these rocks to home— “Wh 
“home! that strange glory now so close above me. ‘of t 
“I stand in the vacant space which shall be home. “The 
“nor 
“Alone I am come to salute you, “If y 
“that you may know my voice, “wh 
“and obey when you hear the master-word “wh 
“I speak to your silence, “for 
“knowing you hear me and love me. “O] 
“My silence speaks to yours.” ‘Nc 
Gra 
Jonathan descended into the cellar hole, ‘la 
a silvery ghost in a new grave. “Ty 
“Owning you, I ascend to another age, “Bu 
“for this is the womb of my futurity.” wi 
“my 
Then, from below, a sigh, a whisper rising, a low voice "Y¢ 
close by his ear, though no form stood in the shadows “a } 
‘jee 
“O Jonathan, Jonathan, my son, my son! “yi; 
“The smell of your deeds has roused me amidst my slumbers. («By 
“Down from the jasper battlements builded against Chaos, 
“T call to your receding back. Turn, turn again! "He 
“Down the great height, I, your father, lean, calling ‘Ts 
“into the outer darkness, whither already you stray “Fe 
“I plead with you, plead: remember eternity! “fa 


“God is not mocked, vengeance is his, and the lake of fire.” 
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Then the voice of dead Jacob Moulton deepened to a low roll: 


“What account can you give before the bar of God 

“of the deeds done in your body? 

“There is no repentance in the grave, 

“nor pardon offered to the dead. 

“If you die in your sins, you cannot go 

“where God sits with Christ, but only 

“where the lone and avenging Father condemns in thunder; 
“for God out of Christ is a consuming fire. 

“O Jonathan, thou slayest thyself in thine own high places! 
“No self-murderer shall enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 


Granite with anger, Jonathan replied: 

“Iam not that Jacob Moulton: I am myself 

“Twenty-three years ago, I broke from my forgotten mother; 
“But still I am joined to my father by an invisible cord 
“which I must break, to become 

“myself in my new birth. 

“Your solicitude for me was a cruelty of possession, 
“a hypocritical hunger to own my soul, 

“jealousy of a future not to be yours. 

“Your love for me was fear of your own death 


“But now your years are done; you shall not live in mine 


“Hence! Avaunt, aroint, goblin voice! supplanter! 
“I spit your name from my mouth, from my brain 
“Four fingers round my thumb; father, I defy thee—! 
“father no more—I am my own father.” 


And Jacob’s voice crumbling away sighed 
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“Alas! my heaven is your hell. 
“Follow your fate; 
“I leave this lost world forever.” 


A spring breeze lifted the March mist from Jonathan’s bosom, 
and the pit became musical as with coming apple-blossoms. 





“Ah, mother! long-lost mother, 

“whose face I scarcely can remember, 

“at your burial you became 

“the beating heart of the world. 

“My land is your wedding-gift to me, 

“jt is a piece cut from your own side 

“You wound yourself with your love: this gash 
“is a single throb in your everlasting birth-pangs. 
“But our heaven is one.” 


Kneeling, Jonathan Moulton scooped a hole 
into which he dropped a guinea bright in the light, 
then covered it over, chanting: 


“O female earth, O all but Abigail! 
“with this coin of devil’s gold 

“I wed thee, land of mine, 

“that whether my house stand or fall, 
“this plot be mine forever. 


“I impregnate this earth 

“that it conceive and bear my future, 

“that all my ways increase and become fertile 
“with the wealth of this seed. 
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“I make you mine, I give myself to you; 
“and when I die, O earth, receive my body and soul 
“into the embrace of your everlasting.” 


Baring his bosom, he lay upon the earth. 

His lips sought it, he relished the grit on his tongue, 
he took dirt into his mouth and swallowed it, 
murmuring: “You are mine, I am yours.” 

For several minutes he lay, arms outspread, 
enjoying the cold that entered his bosom, 

then he rose and went solitary down the hillock. 


ABIGAIL AT THE WINDOW 


of the new house, humming in the October after- 
glow, while she nurses Josebh, her eleventh child. 
Fall, flaming thoughts! The day is done. 
Foliage, bright as though the sun 

Yet lingered dimly in the boughs 

Or left his richnesses to drowse, 

Withers and drifts through the grey dusk. 
Green life is shriveled to the husk. 
Unconquerable sleep at length 

Drains the whole world of its strength. 
Consciousness sinks to ebb-tide. 

Delicious sleep, horizon-wide, 

Draws down the leaves irresistibly. 

Fall, flaming thoughts! Even in me 

The cares, so proud in their first blowing, 
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Sink, hot gold in the cool eve glowing. 
(Dusk of the day: dusk of the year. ) 
—And under my window I can hear 

A bunch of small boys going home 

One shrills a tune upon a comb. 

They invade each drift, to wade knee-deep, 
Scattering each crisp and pungent heap 
Ready tor burning. What a noise! 
Yet, between autumn dusks and boys 
There is a harmony which seems 

The resolution of thoughts and dreams 
Into a music which appears 

The answer to all one’s hopes and fears. 


OLD LYDIA BLAISDELL, THE CROSS-ROADS WITCH 


droning-drunk, behi stone-wall 


When I was young, and lovers came 
Who touched my body into flame 

I passed upon my soul the sentence 
Never to tolerate repentance. 


Come drink to me, 
And I to thee, 
And then shall we 
Full well agree. 


Sundays the parson he opined 
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That we should all love all mankind, 
Yet still the congregation screeches 
Because I practise what he preaches! 


I would no drink should pass me by, 
For still methinks one tooth is dry. 


My lovers first were older men, 
Youths of my own age followed then, 
Last I pursued the timid stripling, 
Till I found substitute in tippling. 


Drink today and drown all sorrow, 
You will perhaps not do’t tomorrow; 
So, while you have it, use your breath— 
There is no drinking after death. 


Brides of yester or years ago, 

I taught your men what they should know; 
When now at me they air their angers, 
"Tis proof that once we were no strangers. 


A bottle’s the sun at midnight, 
That brims us with rayless light, 
So fill up our cups, jugs, and jars 


Till all of us sing like the stars. 


But now I conquer by my curse 
Each coward, fearing that and worse, 
Drops at my door from out his wagon 
His toll of fish or foul or flagon. 
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Come fill, my Yankee lads, fill higher! 
"Tis rum that regulates love's fie, 

Gives you your choice of maid or mistress, 
And moderates the morrow’s distress. 


Erst on the pleasures I could give, 

I throve; but now I take, to live: 

One can get fire and food and clothing 
Either by loving or by loathing. 


Toss the pot, toss the pot, let us be merry, 
And drink till our cheeks be so ved as a cherry. 


Why, lads and maids, there is no force 
Either in memory or remorse. 

Biess God one really can’t remember 
June in the snow-gales of December 


Then let us swill, boys, for your health; 
Who drinks well loves his commonwealth, 
And he that will to bed go sober 

Falls with the leaf, in still October 


S. Foster Damon 





THOU ART NOT COLD 


Far though thou art 
In soul and space 
Thou art not cold 


Here in my heart. 


Take an oar, and find me 
over the mountain. 


Far though thou art 
From this embrace 
Thou art not cold 
Here in my heart. 


Take a branch, and find me 
in the blue sea. 


The ray of the sun 
In the watery tomb, 
Taper of sorrow 


Melting in tears. 


The oar in bloom, 
The branch in spray, 
The stain of the dawn 


On the ancient wall, 


Thou art not cold, 


never at all 


A gusti Bartra 
Translated by Rolfe Humphries 
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FIVE POEMS 


BON VOYAGE 


Here is your ticket to Nowhere, darling. 

Board, if you will, the waiting train: streamlined, 
Food unexcelled, service unobtrusive 

See telegraph poles diminish behind 

The giassed end of the observation car, 

And diminishing trees—how familiar they are! 


Or board the plane: the chairs adjustable, 
Oxygen tubes, safety belts for the climb. 

Fly over the world, see your country unroll 
Like a map; save—if you desire to—Time 
Look back on the sunset you're flying from: 
Breakfast is free and there’s plenty of gum 





Or if you prefer a luxury liner 

Café terrace, gymnasia, swimming pool, 
Forty-three thousand tons, route to the south, 
Speed of twenty-four knots, days warm, nights cool, 
Far from the salvos and the sunken mine, 

The bulb bow under the water line, 


And the wake that’s emerald green and glassy, 
The fish reflected when there're flying fish 
Choose your form of transportation: a train, 
A plane, a ship—whatever you wish, 

With the view unobstructed at the rear. 
Here is your ticket to Nowhere, dear 
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SMALL SONG 


Hide your head now you are hurt 
As that child once did— 

Once her sobbing face was hid 
In the softness of your skirt. 
Once it was her chosen place: 


Let it now conceal your face. 


Draw no other to your knee. 

Read a book as though she were 
Listening. Do not follow her. 

Be the friend you thought she'd be: 
A companion fully grown 

To yourself, now you're alone. 


FIRST LETTER 


The winding road, 

Geraniums in weather-beaten window-boxes, 

A blue spruce rising like smoke among the balsams— 
There had been the sound of wind through their needles 
Before I started the engine, 

Was I there then? 

With the road still winding 

And mountains—the same ones— 

In the distance? 

Now, through the screens, I could see 

On the porches 


The close together outlines of beds, 
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Could feel 

The turned heads 

And the eyes watching. 

“Open-air treatment.” 

“Moderate circumstances.” 

“Between the ages of fifteen and fifty.” 
I parked under pink geraniums. 
The sun 

Like a shawl on my shoulders, 
And the shapes of buildings 

Varied like a village— 

One built by the mind 

With the parts chosen 

From any number: 

An imagined and 

Composite whole— 

In retrospect, 

Now as I write you, 

Prettier than they were: 

The library close as its shadow 

To the grass, 

The post office, the dining hall 
With its empty tables—at noon, maybe, 
A few would be occupied, 

A fair noon, in summer— 

And the miracle— 

The “event deviating from the known laws 
Of Nature”— 

Not in the place itself, 
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Not in the scattering of small buildings, 
The views thrown like life lines 

To the porches, 

The black-eyed susans, 

The daisies along the paths, 

The peaked roof of the memorial cottage— 
1884 over the doorway— 

But in the man, 

After the direct words: 

“We promise no cures”— 

I was inside then, 

A girl in a flowered dressing-gown 

With cheeks like poppies 

Had passed me— 

The man pushed aside the morning paper 
With the headlines “War Enters New Stage” 
And leaned over his desk and said 

“We try 

To know and to make allowance 

For each other's 

Weaknesses.” 

At 10:30 on the morning 

Of August fifth, 1941, 

At the Trudeau 

Sanatarium for Pulmonary Tuberculosis, 
The man with the kind and intelligent eyes 
Smiled and made that statement. 

I thought it might help you. 
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RETURN TO SENDER: DIED OF WOUNDS 
You asked if spring were here: I forgot to say that it was 


Perhaps he won't get his letters either, but in case he does, 
I'll jot down for another sailor that 
buds are beginning to show— 


that is, on the bushes. 

On either side of the porte cochére 

there are clumps of green, but the elm is bare. 
A moment ago a pigeon flew 

under the eaves; 

now, as I look, there are two. 


I'll tell him that the window’s wide, 

school boys are playing ball outside, 

a girl, like I was, with a plaid hair bow 

trips on her skipping rope to watch one throw 


Pacific Fleet should reach him. 


That letter, more than twenty years ago, 
came back. 

Would this, if I should send it to you 
this April 1942: 


pigeons, 

green on the bushes, 

everything I 

see from this window—gateway and sky, 
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boys playing ball, 
a girl skipping rope— 


return embalmed in an envelope? 


MAN AND BIKE 


“How many miles to the sun?” He smiled 
In answer to my “Where are you going?” 
Lilacs were caught in his handle bars, 

His pedals were mud, his eyes were stars, 

His hair was blowing 


What could he find in clouds that were piled 
As black as night in the early morning? 

The daily paper, punctual, furled, 

Lay on my stoop with news of the world 
And doubtless a warning, 


But under the oak beside his bike 

The man lay down and the storm came over: 
Grass turned yellow and branches blue . . . 

After a while he laced his shoe 

With heads of clover. 


Where was he going? What was he like? 
The sun came out in a burst of sprinkling; 
He sprang on his bike. I see him still— 
Taking the turn and topping the hill, 
His spokes are twinkling. 
Marion Strobel 
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THREE POEMS 


MYSTERY 


“4 $50 swan eggs stolen 
in Beverly Hills mystery .. .” 
Stolen 
From the estate of . . . 
The precious eggs 
Accurately valued 
At fifty dollars each. 
Today 
Everything has its price. 


What secret Lohengrin 
Coveted 

The swan’s offspring, 
Hopeful of hatching 
Symbolist nostalgia? 
Probably 

No more nourishing 
Than a duck’s. 


The Australian 

Black swan, 

“One of the most vicious 
Fowls known, 

When nesting 

Can break a man’s forearm 
With one blow of its wing.” 


H.R. Hays 


Where was the gander? 
Derelict in duty— 
The unwatched nest... 


Trumpet your bereavement, 
Swarthy goose, 

The sansculottes 

Menace you! 


But who 
Steals a poem 
With a swan in it? 


DESERT SPECTACLE 


Out of celluloid, 

Out of Hollywood, 

Out of poverty, 

By the refraction 

Of the desert air— 

The mirage, 

Image of the heart's desire. 


Men fighting in the dry sand, 
Moved by the mirage 
Of the color of their shirts. 


Not as we have seen it, 
Not as we have known 
The dying hero 
Miraculously saved, 
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The dappled sandhills 

Of California, 

The girl 

Everybody wants to sleep with, 
Image of the heart’s desire . . . 


But the mirage 

Gone, 

Gone the screaming eagles, 
Men 

Fighting in the dry sand. 


LULLABY 


Heavy with horror 
Is the sleeping child. 


The orphaned eyes 
Lose Edens as they age, 
The heart 


Fathers its own future 


Photographs of forbears 
Threaten the tender flesh, 
Words, 

Snatch for the tongue. 
Even the dustmotes 

Take their toll. 


Erase your memories, 


H.R. HAYS 


Victim of love, 

There is no safety here, 

No respite— 

Yet flowers fill 

The awkward, creeping smile. 


Retrace your failures 
And your fears 

In vain. 

The act lives on 
Defenseless legacy 


H. R. Hays 


THE LOVERS 


Across the round field under the dark male tower 
drift the two hotses, the chestnut and the black, 
aloof and quiet as two similar clouds— 


alike and distant, heads towards the wind, 
and the grass a green pool under moving clouds 
under the sickle gulls, the screaming grey eyed girls. 


Only by night around the standing tower 

the stallion’s white teeth in the brown mare’s shoulder 
those eight hooves fly like thunder in the wind, 

like water falling under the night’s drum. 


Alex Comfort 
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MIDNIGHT AND HISTORY 


The Lover's Image of Sleep 


Know fear will crowd your night with flying horses 
While old profound and unforgotten rodents 
Gnaw the prop amnesias through to dreams. 

Here they return: the baffled child’s extremes— Py 
Pegasus and pariah, the latent credence aad 
That haunts the world’s great sleep with frail remorses 


All night all night their wings possessed the dark. 
I reached in a futile for your cool and calm— 

O we were laid together in one dream! 

A comrade pronounced the system vile and stark— 
A reverend read the twenty second psalm. 
Dialectic Jesus rode the beam, 

Quoting the scriptures of Freud with some alarm 
Until the headlines shrieked us past all harm. 


Recurrent 





He dreamed all night of swinging on a gate 
Over a pit of circling rats, of clinging 
Wordless with null horror. Swinging swinging 
Into the doom alarms anticipate. 


Morning and mouthwash. Shaving-mirrored. Waking 
The prattling sub-brain unaloudly rambles, 
Reflecting how coffee drugs and egg unscrambles 

A dreamscape into headlines, subway-shaking. 
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Nine o'clock is a color of the sun 
That stretches its beams languid into noon 
Like hands in automats that ply a spoon 


Toward fluorescent evening, working done 


Returning with stiff crowds, retiring late, 


He dreamed all night of swinging on a gate. 


1 That State Which Is Neither 


See how the familiar strange returns 

With half a name to tease that cell, awake 

Between idea and urge, which shivers and burns... 
There are no concessions that it will not make 

One lone diurnal fraction sobbing yes— 


Imploring the shrill cock of consciousness. 


But adamant, my symbol-shape sustained 

Beyond experimental pinch and cry. 

‘That conscious mote is your childhood!” it explained, 
And pointed to the sudden distant sky 

Where like fantastic fruit, immense and bright, 


Stars dropped into the autumn of the night. 


I turned, myself plummeted, fell with a scream— 


Oui of the garish day and into dream. 


Eugene Rathner 
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CRITICISM 


When they come, 

Asking for what you have done of her; 

When they send 

Needlepoints of thought back into the dead peace, 
Yearning for her. 


What will you say? 


You have reneged. 

You've turned yourselves into stone against her. 

Cut yourselves a statue’s hand into a gesture of defeat. 
And all arms reaching joined in a single wrist 

To put her down! 


You've sent her back. 
Into the South. 
Into the East. 
And West. And North. 


You've sent her back to the cornfields 
Back to the brooding trees, 

She, smelling of the land, 

Come out to meet you. 

She, naked but for her speech 

And the native tang of her tongue 
Washed in your rivers, 

And her feet 

Familiar with your roads. 
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You denied her. 
You flattened her out. 
You returned her to the soil for seed. 


Emily White 


SOLILOQUY BY A PARACHUTE JUMPER 


We do not know how tall was Newton’s tree 
From which fell Newton's apple, 
Whence he drew laws to work infallibly. 


Now, I'm that apple, falling full miles five 
Instead of full five feet. 
Was Newton's apple picked up whole, alive? 


If “square of time” measured his apple’s race 
( Whole ages gone, I left my stemless tree ) 
I must be dropping at a pretty pace. 


But I've a leaf his apple could not match, 
For mine, I hope, is full of magic power. 


My leaf can swell and swell (unless it catch). 


Will it grow big now that I've pulled its strings? 


Thank God, it jerks. 

My dash has changed to gentle flutterings, 
Not with the ghastly crash his law put there; 
My leaf has saved its apple 


And it makes void the law “sixteen t square.” 


Mary E. Bulkley 


a 
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TWO POEMS 


THE PANTHER FROM ITS DARK AND HIDDEN LAIR 





The panther from its dark and hidden lair, 
as if to answer summons or subpoena, 
climbs the blue stairway to the tense arena 
and treads upon the cool slab of the air. 


—Little sign of combat: just the trace 
of the quick claw, and the incisive teeth; 
the panther curved about it like a wreath, 
the brittle body in its rightful place— 


The blood then thaws, and falls away like rain; 
the victory is clearly quite effectual 

decisive somehow, if only intellectual: 

the panther slinks back to the steaming brain. 


PENATES IN PERIL 


Caught within this cavernous disaster, 

the blue horse neighs, and lifts its ivory hoof, 
races along the mantle towards the roof, 

then quietly returns into its mold of plaster. 
The faint air shimmers through the paper bloom; 
as to potential this, or wakeful that, 

the tea-pot turns, and doffs its porcelain hat, 
thrusting its slender nostrils out to doom 
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—TI move a cup I thrust aside a door 

my hands like compasses survey the crater 

the purple lava surging up the floor 

will it be now will it be now or later?— 

Horse neighs; cup chirps; then through the marble hush, 


I fold my arms and contemplate the plush. 





William Jay Smith 


THERE IS A CAUSE FOR FAITH ... 


There is a cause for faith, if also one for fear, 
In the magnificently open hate of tiger: 

The bull roars and lacerates the earth, 

And by that sign we know nobility 

Of purpose, less infirm than midnight knife, 
Or governmental salve before guns growl. 

All things unmade by men, fresh from the fist 
Of God without our aid, walk in the light; 
The stoat’s quick victory, the feats of fox, 

And bat’s incredibly fine trapeze, 

All, all are perfect in the eye of Heaven 

Only would I wish to be set free 

From the bead-bright eyes, the surreptitious nudge, 
And the twittered malice of my watching birds! 


Henry Treece 
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NIGHT LETTER 


Once is a night that cannot be prevented, 

When treads the cat along the stems of grass 
And dewgems tinkle in his whiskering. 

Soft in his wake is drawn along a man 

Who dares though mortal to the goddess’ bed. 
The wet, the warm, the unfolding folding mouth 
Say see, here seek, feel, let me feel, disclose, 
Come nearer and come nearer. Come within 

A thousand mornings it is not unwrought. 


Since I cannot forget you laughed to see 

I gave and got my joy so grievously, 

Remember when my naked bones are deep, 

A skull can smile, but only eyes can weep. i 


Rainlight is stealing down my glistening avenue, 
Yellow and clean in the new-washed summer evening 
The sun is down, and yet the radiance 

Streams from you can’t tell where. There are no shadows. 
I stand in my doorway and see in the amber rainlight 
Life at a standstill, caught at pause from living 

In the next street, another world away, 

A boy plays strangely on a toy syrinx 

Tuned in the Phrygian mode. 

Sound of the merry death of an icicle, 

Shattering musically, 


Beyond a moon of glass appears the sun, 
The evil sun of every man’s content. 
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It is decreed that evening is unkept, 
And night unkempt, unhurried and unstrung. 


There is no simple tragedy but time. 

A little change in time would synchronize 
Our ills and make them goods, or make them gods. 
Unevenness of time breaks up the wound. 
The sand runs by, the water trickles through. 
They all are blood exuding from a wound, 
Eternity, the wound exuding time, 

Eternity, which only is the time 

We were not here, or when we will be gone. 
The word we cannot hear has not been said, 
The light we cannot see has not been lit, 

The bed where we shall lie has not been made, 
And midday did not last till afternoon. 


The morning tells the turning of the day. 

The evening is the tuning of the night. 

And every while along the valley creeps 

A white nostalgic fog that rimes and wreathes. 
The wraiths that ride upon the evenfall 

Are warmer than the breath upon the brow, 
And softer, faster are the cypress sighs 

Than lips and ears and tears and veils and eyes. 
Who then desires to fold apart and fade? 

It is the morning and the evening shade. 

Be quiet, shade, and let me take my rest. 
Whatever you and I have done is best. 


Davidson Taylor 
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TWO POEMS 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON: THE BRONX 


Face nicks a nodding window pane 

Framed in a valentine of dusty lace. 

Eyes have in them what hides behind. 

A yellow blind is sharply drawn 

Upon what shaded noon despair 

Where who is caring not for view? 

A man in shirtsleeves eats a pear, 

A woman’s hair droops on the sill, 

A girl’s hand is a vacant lot, 
Until ... until . .. 


Through room and room and room and room 
Meager hatred, stale unhope. 
Child dangles rope by flower pot. 


GULLS’ EGGS IN EELGRASS 


When the first young gull, 
Quitting its nest, climbs the receding wall 
Of wave, I think a wind must pass 
Among those wings still cleaving to the roof 
Of shell in eelgrass. Lacking better proof, 
(Since mind of man is kept in a dark place), ' 
I ask why otherwise this fury fans my skull 
Of vanished wings beating beyond the gull? 
Polly Boyden 


THREE POEMS 


THE ANARCHIC ARCHITECT 


for J. R. 

que santa gloria haya 
“This little hat from Miajares Caceres. 
Look at it. See it turn. It is cordobés. 
You put it on and flick it down like this. 
My brother sent it, thinking the war had ended 
I sent him a little money, enough for his face.” 


His brother left a nose and a jaw with war 
Accomplished cook and clever dancer, my friend. 
Andalusian wit and a graceful ego, 

No better companions for a winter evening. 

Now he too, without a mouth, speechless to no end. 


His building still unbuilt. Fresh staring blueprints 
Spread out like yellowed maps of the universe 

On the strict, glasstopped table. Slow flies hop, 
Dozing with winter over the etched design. 

Smoke from a stale cigar outlives the hearse. 


José’s voice had wry lemons that cling to walls. 
The restive sound of twenty ribald jokes 

Dance down the thinning drain of twisted stems 
Of stagnant zinnias on banal wallpaper. 

His cold cigar butt tilts, no longer smokes. 


Nine Chinese rim the ashtray, gaudy gift 
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That made him think that he had found China. 
Each Chinaman is reaching for the purse 

Of him ahead: the old design of business. 

He discovered this curio in Carolina, 


Mother and four brothers, starving in Spain. 

Fold up the useless clothes and lock the trunk. 

Stack up his records for another ear. 

Drink down appendicitis with closing eyes. 

Hear anything: last night’s bombing, what boat’s sunk. 


The only facts of news. While shattered air 

Cringes in steam-heated corners of the room 

As twilight settles on bare furniture. 

A dog coughs. A young boy screams down the street 
The sullen headlines of the evening gloom. 


THE FURIOUS HERO 


Let him think alone, he is dead now, let him lie there. 
Under breeze, oratorical slobber, the stinking breath 

Of fire-breathing dogs on his cheek, let him lie believing. 
Around corners the stringent headache needs no aspirin. 
Aspen strip and scatter coins through his hair, 

Spidery moss trails the muck of curls 

Curling over the varnish of rain. 

Ever, ever the soft, warm, dreamed-of night fills 

The skull’s cup with the soothing fluid of ever and ever. 
There is no disintegration among the dead always 

But that of the head, fed by a desolate shoulder. 
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To be bold is an act more desperate than to be old. 
In the valley a rumbling machine creates a forest, 


Hordes of unrest that can challenge the nearest hill. 


Through the crossectioned night, put a cross 

Say the hallowed words of a prayer to a stone. 

Pick up bones and gnaw them for meat, taste is dead. 
Make a chapel out of your bedroom, and try to lie in it. 
Recover a fragment of faith in a wishful cause. 
Uncover the sky to your head, and listen for love 


Lay this chariot back in its stall, let the horses cry. 


KEEN 


The past has utter weariness tonight, 

Is angered at the ancient, careful symbols, 
Sensing the spiraled worms, the crumbling antseed 
Discreetly creviced in tired tentacles. 

It has an unwilling desire to unlink softly 

The sinuous, lank, unvoluptuous 

Octopus-arms it clutches around nothing: 

The winking blind, spasmotic of all thought. 

So definite you would think the summer stars 
Could shower instantaneous relief, 

Severing the wires of twilight, 

Bisecting the warm squares of glowing windows, 
Fire sifted on the haze-draped park, 

Disrupting the cold tension of old mothers. 


Gilbert Neiman 
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REVIEWS E 
FROST'S SEVENTH BOOK 


A Witness Tree, by Robert Frost. Henry Holt & Co. 

E live in a time when a writer's “attitude”—specificall) 

his political or social attitude—is of intense concern t 
critics and to other writers. No doubt this is less true than it 
was two or three years ago, now that the war has hurled us all 
into one big pot; and where, as often in the 1930s, this concern 
itself reacted in terms of literary politics it could be, and often 
was, either ridiculous or vicious, or both. Yet insofar as a writer's 
attitude defines his work—shows, as Mr. Frost’s symbol of th 
marked or witness tree intends, where and how he is “not un 
bounded”—others’ concern with it is not only legitimate bu 
necessary. 

It is not, in the case of Robert Frost, of primary importance 
but those who want further clues to his conception of society 
and of his relation to it will find them in this latest collection of 
his verse and will decide, I think, that Frost is a philosophical 
anarchist. Frost is not only a believer in the imperfectness of 
man but also in the imperfectability of man or (the same thing 
of man’s society. He remarks that there are no blessed isles an 
that he doubts the achievement of a golden age. If, Frostiar 
like, he finds a wistful sadness in this he treats it, as usual, wit 
a barely wistful humor and, in the best didactic poem in the 
book, The Lesson for Today, he even guys liberalism 


I'm liberal. You, you aristocrat 
Won't know exactly what I mean by that 
I mean so altruistically moral 

I never take my own side in a quarrel 
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But he concludes 


I would have written of me on my stone: 
I had a lover’s quarrel with the world. 


It is the live-and-let-live attitude, a genuine part of Frost's 
tradition and salted by plenty of opinions of its own. It is dis- 


tinguished in our time—whether you like it or not—by its 


ae refusal to convert It has given Frost the objectivity of his 
a8 character and story poems, and it has given him the wit that 
. sparkles in his work. It is at its barest and best in the poem 


just mentioned, where Frost, with particular literary intention, 
ren scoffs at those who find the times especially dark. The point is 
that all times are pretty dark, and there is the humor of it. 

= The Lesson for Today as an exception, most of the plainly 


= moralistic verse of A Witness Tree, especially in the very brief 

hon ; . ’ 

vu poems, is flat and even smug. But these and a few other poems 
that somehow lack the sharpest point of Frost’s best innuendo 

nce 


ind wisdom make perhaps a third of the collection; the rest is 
et] an often astonishingly able continuance of Frost’s most characteris- 


whee tic triumphs, and several of the lyrics should stand with his best. 
hical Here, it seems to me, is the matter of primary importance 

ade All the lyrics in the first part of the book would appear to 
ing refer to personal loss and grief, and in one of them, the very 
5 an 


beautiful The Wind and the Rain, Frost says “And there is 





always more than should be said.” The line, standing alone, 
almost demands to be snatched out for use as literary comment, 
and I only hope it will not be used exclusively as one more prop 

ob ; 


the New England platform on which (to suggest a change of 


1 all but nailed. Perhaps it has some 


metaphor) Frost has bee I 


regional relevance, yes; but we had better note that the line states 
nciple of poetry wherever and whenever written. Frost, 
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wherever he has lived, has been one of the poets of our time to 
know its truth and to honor it. 

The other magnificent example in his practice, and it is here 
in this book as in all his books, lies in his use of the contemporary 
speech as the basis, even as the substance, of poetic speech. 


Far in the pillared dark 
Thrush music went — 
Almost like a call to come in 
To the dark and lament. 


But no, I was out for stars: 
I would not come in 
I meant not even if asked, 


And IJ hadn’t been. 

There, as throughout a flawless lyric called Come In, is the Frost 
genius for raising perfectly common, seemingly simple, speech 
a moving and memorable experience. This seems to me charac- 
teristic of all his best work. It shapes even the talky North of 
Boston type of poem; but its real triumph—Frost’s real best, 
after all—comes in the surprising number of lyrics in which that 
weight of implication and that ease of words combine to indis- 
putable and lasting poetry. 

This is what matters most, and I can give a small, typical ex- 
ample of its power. As I write this review on a bright April 
afternoon I can see near the windows some maples coming into 
flower, some forsythia, some new grass; but I cannot see them 
without thinking—on such afternoons as this, year after year— 
“Nature's first green is gold.” So, because of Come In, I expect 
I shall hereafter have exactly the right words for a country road 
near a woods in the early night: 


Now if it was dusk outside, 
Inside it was dark. 


The very simplicity is the rightness. It is that “old way of being 
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to new” in poetry that Frost preaches. And in this new book in 
his sixty-seventh year, Mr. Frost adds several occasions to those 
re many on which he has said what we already knew in such way 


ry the words become our own as though we had known them, too, 


W. T. Scott 


STARS, FIXED AND VARIABLE 


And In the Human Heart: A Sonnet Sequence, by Conrad Aiken. 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce 


The North Star and Other Poems, by Laurence Binyon. The 


St 

~ Macmillan Company. 

* Now that the word has gone forth that poetry must be “public 

of speech” and bear an open lesson for democracy, the critics have 

st fallen afoul of Conrad Aiken. To their minds, Mr. Aiken’s 

* poetry is no longer the genuine thing—but a skillfully contrived 
t 


pastiche of the Elizabethans, calculated only to titillate the reader, 
1S- ; ‘ : . 
not to interest. Certainly it is true that Mr. Aiken, in choosing 


to write of love between a man and a woman, and of the rela- 


e tionship of that love to this pitifully mangled scheme of things, 
is choosing, in despite of all present-day fashion, to explore the 
a most private of private worlds. But it is surely also clear to any- 
af one who knows anything about poetry, that within his limits 
e (and Goethe declared that mastery is first shown by means of 
ad limitation, and he meant it, if he meant anything) Mr. Aiken is 
a master of at least one important type of verse, seldom practised 

in our day, if at all 
The type is primarily lyrical, but it uses its lyricism for the 
-" sake of the psychological implications easily discoverable in other 
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human beings, if one cares to investigate them. Mr. Aiken’s 
poetry is a poetry of human relationships, and beyond this 
interest, in how people get along (or don’t get along) with each 
other, and in the larger philosophical question of how much of 
our life is reality and how much illusion, he has practically noth- 
ing to say. The best of his poetry—resting as it does on a 
natural gift for words not inferior to anyone writing in the last 
thirty years—will therefore outlast any changes in fashion. 
As a sample, let me offer the following, Sonnet XXIII: 


So, in the morning when the east is strung 
with the bright lamp-strings of another day 
against whose glistening golden cords are sung 

all things that birds can sing or words can say 
like a great page of music, whereto leaning 
even the dark trees with their cordage sing, 
each harbored bird and leaf with separate meaning, 
the world’s innumerabie words for every string 
all things at praise or gaze, peach-bloom, oak-gall, 
the greasy cricket walking, the quick ant 
stepping in gold against that lightning, all 
turned in that sudden fire to adamant 

so, as unnumbered, varied so as this, 

the unresumable world that sums our kiss 


The vitality with which this single metaphor, of a harp played 
on by fire, informs every line, as well as the innumerable small 
felicities of diction—“worlds and words’—"praise or gaze”— 
“the greasy cricket”—"stepping in gold against that lightning”— 
“the unresumable world that sums our kiss”—all these may be 
lessons to other sonneteers who perhaps conceive of the sonnet 
as containing something more vast and impersonal, but who have 
not much of the technique displayed here. And the same 
technique informs the construction of the series as a whole, so 
that these sonnets are all interlinked in subject and in mood, like 
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a chain of variations on a single theme. The first implies the 
last-—indeed, to anyone who will compare them, the first is akin 
in subject to the last. And to those who will continue to say 
that inasmuch as the first employs the figure of shafts sped from 
a bow to describe the flight of words through space and time, 
while the last employs the image of a chariot to describe much 
the same phenomenon—and that the whole thing, in such usage 
of figure, is imitatively Elizabethan, the only proper answer to 
make is that Eliot imitates Baudelaire and Donne, Auden imitates 
Blake and Rilke—and so what? Mr. Aiken is still an exceedingly 
nne poet. 

Just how good he is may be seen by comparison with, let us 
say, Mr. Binyon’s volume. Mr. Binyon has been writing verse 


since somewhere early in this century, and except for four lines 


inscribed on several English war-memorials — and in most 
anthologies he has never written one poem that is memorable. 


I quote here a sonnet, foi the sake of contrast with Mr. Aiken: 





O when will life be clean again? For the air 

Is foule the world sees, hears; and each day brings 
Vile fume that would corrupt eternal thing 
Were they rruptible. Harsh trumpets blare 
Victory over the defenseless; there 

Beauty and compassion, all that loves the light, 

Is outcast; thousands in a homeless night 


Climb misery’s blind paths to the peak, Despair 
Not only martyr’d flesh, but the mind bleeds 





There’s nothing left to call inhuman, s 

Defaced is 1 s name by the things men do 

O worse, yet worse, if the world, seeing this, 

The hideous spawn of misbegotten creeds 

Grow used, drugged, deadened, and accept the abyss. 


The trouble with this lies not in the sentiment (no doubt 
sincere, and praiseworthy) but in the diction. Here we have, 
in ripest decay, that soft-focussed fuzzy following of the diction 
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of Milton, Wordsworth, Arnold, that Robert Bridges preached } 





and practised in his later years. Not a single adjective is any- t] 
thing but abstract and neutral. The rhymes chosen do nothing 
functional in relation to the content. The sentence construc- iV 
tion is awkwardly squeezed into the form. In short, this is as 


much a model of how not to write a sonnet as Mr. Aiken's are al 
triumphant proofs that something good can still be done in of 
that form. D 


John Gould Fletcher 


TWO WAR POEMS o! 


Dunkirk, by E. J. Pratt. Toronto: The Macmillan Company of 

Canada. in 
Dunkirk, by Robert Nathan. Alfred A. Knopf. t 

The patriotic poetry of the first world war was followed closely 
by a critical reaction. In Point Counter Point Huxley put down 
what had become by the middle 20s a fairly representative atti- 
tude: “Poor Rubert Brooke!” exclaims one of the characters 
“One smiles now at that thing of his about honor having come 
back into the world again. Events have made it seem a bit 
comical...” 

Brooke himself, had he lived, would doubtless have outgrown 
the burst of enthusiasm with which he entered the war. The 
enthusiasm was not uncommon. In August 1914 Rilke wrote 
to Anna Freifrau von Miinchhausen about her son: “He is rid- 
ing forth there so bold and gloriously young, really it is won- 
derful, this ancient knight’s destiny upon a young man of today, 
unawares.” The fervor also marked Rilke’s Five Hymns written 
the same month, but a reaction came soon. By October the It 
knight errantry had changed to “days of monstrously accelerated 
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(letter to Prince Alexander von Thurn und Taxis) and 





the tone of the August Hymns did not reappear 
Poets were better prepared for the impact of the second World 
War than for the first, and they have written less that will prove 


nt embarrassment. There is little knight errantry 


re 


business of mass death, and it is significant that both 
of the present poets have chosen to write of the escape from 
Robert Nathan’s brief poem, sub-titled a ballad, finds a touch 
of the old chival n the tale of two English children who take 
their little boat, the Sarah P, to aid the evacuation 


It is as if Mr. Nathan, recognizing that there is little romance 





real war of tanks and planes, has narrowed the perspective 
to a child’s game in order to employ the old embellishments: 
They raised the sail on the Sarah P 
Like a penoncel on a young knight's lance, 
And headed the Sarah out to sea, 
To bring the soldiers home from France 
Mr. Nathan sets his tone, half Treasure Island and half Flying 
ind the rest is easy enough. “Galleon, frigate, and 
brigantine” appear in the mist, the “old dead Captains” and the 
great dead Admirals” add encouragement, and with such spec- 
the m n is successful 
And all through the dark, while the Sarah’s wake 


Hissed behind him, and vanished in foam, 
There at his side sat Francis Drake, 





And held him true, and steered him home. 
has something of the same approach, but 


i 
erious poetic endeavor and is more successful 





It is a single long poem, some four hundred lines, of consider- 





sustained power. Rhyme is used occasionally, but the 
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most effective sections of the poem are unrhymed, irregular in 
line length, alliterative, and have a piling up of consonants 
which produce a sense of much power: 


: hi 
The straightedge ruled out errors, — 


The tremors in the sensory nerves, poer 
Pity and the wayward impulses, 
The liberal imbecilities. 


As in his earlier Titanic and Brébeuf and His Brethren, Mr. 
Pratt is especially concerned with the epical qualities of his 
subject matter. He sees Dunkirk as a part of a people's long 


Tum 
struggle for freedom: a 
eI 
And in the march of their survival ' 
They had fought the poll-tax and burned M 
The manor rolls under Ball and Tyler. M 

They had led the riots against the Enclosures. : 
They had sung ballads to the rhythms of the gibbets Fick 
It is the struggle of a people to whom freedom has been “like =< 
the diver’s lust for air,” and it is an ample subject for epic. adeq 
; : : as 
The least effective portions of the poem are the description eet 
of the fleet which effected the evacuation and the individual vagsieh 
portraits of the crew. The first is too much like the lesser unt 
Masefield. The second with its whimsical rhymes: solv 
Two prefects from Harrow—Dudley and Fraser, —_ 
Fresh in their gray flannel trousers and blazer writ 

and its dialect: not 
arri 


“Ow, wot’s a kidney, look at me 
A bleedin’ boulder in my lung,” give 
Said "Umphrey ‘Iggins of Bermondsey 


fails in its apparent purpose to lighten the poem, and merely = 
projects an incongruity. The final section of the poem returns riali 
to the form of which Mr. Pratt is master 

The blessed fog 

Ever before this day the enemy He 
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Leagued with the quicksands and the breakers 
Now mercifully masking the periscope lenses, 
Smearing the hair-lines of the bomb-sights 


which, if orotund, is effective. Mr. Pratt’s Dunkirk is the best 
poem so far to come out of the present war 


Coleman Rosenberger 


OPIATE, NOT SCALPEL 


Tumultuous Shore, by Arthur Davison Ficke. Alfred A. Knopf. 
There Will Be Bread and Love, by Robert P. Tristram Coffin. 

Macmillan. 

Many years ago Harriet Monroe wrote of Arthur Davison 
Ficke: “His books introduce a lyric poet whose sad song, done 
in conventional measures, complains of life’s futility, of the in- 
adequate and temporary joys, the bitter sorrows, the fierce and 
fleeting emotions accorded to the questioning human spirit. He 
arrives at no solution...” But in 1941, when conditions became 
“unbearable,” Ficke withdrew to the country in an effort to 
solve the mysteries of existence. Tumultuous Shore, his seven- 
teenth book, is the result of this seclusion. “I have been a 
writer all my life—ever since I was twelve years old—but I am 
not at all sure that I ever had anything worth saying until I 
arrived, lately and painfully, at these conclusions”—conclusions 
given their most organized expression in a sonnet-sequence that 
that takes us half way through the book. 

Finding himself in a selva oscura of war, greed, and mate- 
rialism, Ficke determines to 


go ask of nature’s silences 
Some credible answer to these mysteries. 


He realizes at once the hopelessness of this inquiry: 
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No answer will be there. } 
Long long ago, in dim forgotten days, 
Nature and man, at parting of the ways, 
Divorced their speech: now neither may declare 
Intelligible meaning to the other. 


ik See eka ¢ Nat 
But he persists in his search because he prefers the hopelessness 
of interrogating nature to the hopelessness of interrogating “man’s 
brain and all the evil it has wrought.” Admittedly anti-logical, Mai 
he chooses the pleasanter futility, and, truth being unattainable, ae 
he seems to think that a congenial delusion will serve as well ot 
The apparatus he selects for his inquiry is unexamined and ee 
naively accepted: he will trust only the evidence of nature “that Li 
towered in tree and cloud, in flower and stone” and “that most hatr 
fallible instrument . . . my own heart.” Unaware of the prob- reve 
lems of appearance and reality, phenomenon and noumenon ow 1 
that troubled the philosophers, and relying only on what he af 
admits is a fallible instrument, he sets about solving what he Baw 
admits is an insoluble problem. one 
Having admired for a while chestnut-trees, birches, and an only 
assortment of stones, Ficke applies for admission into their fel- of n 
lowship. He longs to pal around with a Disney chipmunk with T 
a Mona Lisa smile, but, alas, not for a million years have men cont 
and chipmunks been able to discuss the complexities of life Plat 
together: lish 
A thousand hours out of the treasury buck 
° . ‘. ICK 
Of time that yet remains for me to live . 
Would I yield up if that small, fugitive, give: 
Alert-eyed chipmunk to his granary som 
) AS | ‘ some 
Would lead me as a friend, and there disclose, 
With confident winkings and a secret smile, safet 
The mysteries of the woodland that he knows, Tl 
And be my intimate for a little while. ; 
I tempt him toward me; half-way he will come, style 
But then whisks bushy tail, and is away. not 
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My gentlest language to his ears is dumb. 

A million years have passed since that fair day 
When in these woods we two, alike at home, 
Could smile and go each unperturbed his way. 


Nature, his one hope, is 


a labyrinth with no conclusion, 
An infinite groping by a doubtful hand 


Man, poor waif on a tumultuous shore, with no chance of 
immortality, has his value only in that he is aware of existence, 
as lower animals presumably are not, and is a witness of the 
dark but lovely forces of the world. 

Love and fellowship, the poet pronounces, are good for us; 
hatred and the iron fist are naughty-naughty. In XXXVI he 
reveals that he has found what he sought in nature: the humil- 
ity to confess that man cannot hope to understand the enigma 
of his condition. He will no longer try to answer “Questions 
I know not even how to ask.” The beauty of the world is the 
one consolation of man’s sad lot; and man will find happiness 
only in identifying himself with the vast impersonal mutations 
of nature, beyond fear and love, beyond expectation of survival 

This is the world-view with which Ficke emerges from his 
contemplations. As philosopher, he has been anticipated by 
Plato and all his foliowers, by Pascal, by the German and Eng- 
lish Romanticists, by Thoreau, by Edna Millay, by Daddy War- 
bucks and Uncle Bim. Having attacked thinking, he quite fairly 
gives us little of it. But since the airy robes of poetry need 
some ideas, like safety-pins, to hold them together, he has chosen 
safety-pins as worn and obvious as possible. 

The blurred imagery and especially the abstractness of the 
style are symptoms here of a deeper remotion. This poetry is 
not rooted. Everything is at one remove from reality. Ficke 
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seems not so much interested in the concrete thing as in the } L 
splash it makes in the lonely pool of an unoriginal sensitive mind b 
The central question of Tumultuous Shore should be, it would b 


seem, at least in part a political question, but we are given an 

answer in terms not of politics but of individual mood. Ficke . 

reveals no political interests, for he does not believe in the mOAtc: ( 

“There is no city,” except in a delicate poetic sense. In a poem 

like Cycle, this isolation approaches a mongrel pantheo-solipsism f 
Tumultuous Shore will afford certain kinds of pleasure to a 

poetry-lover willing to read thoughtlessly. Of craftsmanship, 


at least in the sonnets, there is a good deal. The melancholy t 
fourteen-folded music is pleasantly sedative at times; an admi- \ 
ration for natural beauty stands out positive in this largely t 


negative book. But Mr. Ficke is hardly a man to explain to us 
the meaning of the world. He writes 


My brain can boast, I think, that no illusion 
Known to mankind has failed to leave its trace 
Upon me, who have lived each prized confusion 
That marked the painful history of the race 


He has experienced all of man’s confusions, but apparently few 
of his certainties. The man who has always poetized wistful . 
ness, melancholy, and confusion, who never knew too clearly 

what it was all about, now would be oracular in a time of col- t 


liding principles and air-borne death, when the boys we sat next 


to in school are being killed on exotic atolls, and the best he t 
can do is to recommend “a more quiet, inward-turning reflec- 
tion” and urge us to ask no questions. Follow this advice, and k 
before long Japanese hobnails will be heard in the California ' 
streets, 


And Mr. Coffin has harvested and stacked together poems 
that have been printed in American Girl, Good Housekeepin 
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urnal, Old Farmer's Almanac, and some of the 
There Will Be Bread and Love will no doubt 


be hailed by women’s clubs and sectarian poetry societies. Very 





aware of himself as “a poet crowned” and pulitzered, Coffin as- 
sures us that he, being a tragic man [AF. & OF. Tristran, fr 
OW., fr. a Pictish name Drostan. The initial ¢ was perh. due 
to influence of L. ¢ristis sad.] has “the right again To say the 
final things, and say them plain, Being a poet...” He says 
that, come what may, there will always be bread and love. (Greek 
and Polish papers please copy.) He says he walks light as any- 
thing for fear he might disturb young Spring. He pleads with 
us to trust in birds and cows and the sight of water through 
the trees. I do not think we ever shall finish with trees 

Or have enough of honey, lambs and bees. . 

Mr. Coffin gives the impression that he has some trouble 
distinguishing between God and cows. His range of sensibility 
and sympathy is very narrow. The book is made up almost 
completely of (1) poems about boys; (2) poems about animals 
In spite of what pious reviewers will say, this is an utterly un- 
spiritual book. The materialism that dotes on barnyards and 
deer-like boys is not essentially different from the materialism 
that dotes on bonds and black limousines 

For the critic interested in a work of art as a thing well made, 
this is facile and shallow poetry; for the critic interested in art 
in relation to society, this is an enervating and brain-softening 
book. This Coffin has a corpse in it. If you are interested in 
poems about simple things, poems in which a single line is 
often more poetic than acres of Coffin, why not read Karl Sha- 


t 


’ waitresses, newsboys, trains, and moving-vans? 
J lL nN Frede rick N im 
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ON A BRONZE HORSE 


ceive 
— pe > . ~* modi 
The Dark Kingdom, by Kenneth Patchen. Harriss and Givens. r : 
: ; . her 
Patchen did not write this book. Or he wrote it but did not 
. . . . . . . e ity 1 
experience it. He plagiarized it—from himself. “I could not - 
my , . ” a aint 
have loved it if I could not have invented it,” Pascal wrote. With P 


' , ret 
such a necessity, Pascal could have appropriated but never pla-  } PS 


giarized. To understand that statement is to understand hoy og 
a thing is absorbed, converted, transformed. When a thing is — 
plagiarized, what happens is negative. The thing taken is left = 
intact, except for one negative process: whatever was warm ig 
in it is now cold, whatever animation it had is now lamed a 
That is the evil in plagiarism and not its private property as- } a 
pects; consequently, a man can steal from himself—with all 2 
of its evil consequences. be 
What was warm and animated in Patchen’s earlier books, sa 
Before the Brave and First Will and Testament, is cold and 
lamed in The Dark Kingdom. The content (the ideology, the a 
myth) which is uniquely Patchen still is in The Dark Kingdom, ~ 
but the structural statement (what the poem says im spite of | ong 
the words) isn’t. For whatever the ideology of the earlier poems | nity 
was, the poems themselves had a hard beauty, an imaginative 
frenzy abstracted out of reality, a moving, sad terror. And 
there was a quality of bewilderment that got into the poems 
In his new book all of those qualities seem to be there, but they 
are there only as masquerades, larger, vaster in scope, but with 
less weight; the bewilderment, the terror, made into over-life 
size but, in ratio, without any inner life. Why is that? What 
has happened? 
Each poem must be an experience, each object must be per- He 
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ceived, if not as though for the first time, then with a certain 
modification because each time there is a different context. 
There is no retirement into a reservoir of perception. Activ- 
ity is continuous, exact and exacting. The impressionist who 
painted a haystack a hundred times over understood that; the 
poet who uses “God” or “waves” a hundred times in a hundred 
poems must experience “God” or “waves” in a hundred altered 
ways, if only minutely and nearly imperceptibly. 

The clue in The Dark Kingdom seems to me to be in a ces- 
sation of such activity. In most of the poems there is no longer 
the pressure of words acting on one another which derives from 
experiencing something about some thing. It is as though he 
had hit upon a bonanza and no longer need work for each ounce 
of metal. But the poet has to, no matter what immutable me- 
dium he has invented 

Patchen is rich; he is like a bonanza—all the more reason 
for him to become critical, to give himself a thoroughgoing 
check-over. He mustn't retire and he musn’t become compla- 
cent. The paradox is that in some of the most seemingly ter- 
rifying poems there is the most complacency: 


The shorelights of heaven flicker palely 
Above these whining hosts. 

Men lift their hoofs in useless walking 
Over the dead lands; and the bending 
Brain goes sour on its mash of dread. 
But he does not falter. 

Before him plume his faultless deeds 


Why are you calling? 
What would you kindle? 


You matter not to him. 


Here the poet is resting, self-plagiarizing. It is decidely unlike: 
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Tell them, O Sleeper, that some and 
Were slain at the start of the slaughter 


Tell them, O Sleeper, that sleet and rain 

Are falling on those poor riderless heads 
—lines picked at random from his earlier book, First Will and 
Testament, in which the experience is audible, visible, genuinely 


moving. The point is not what the poet is trying to do in } Ga 
either case, or that the poems have different ends; the point Al 
is, One must assume, that the poet is always trying to write a I 
good poem. inte 

I believe Patchen to be one of the finest talents in Amercia self 
today. He has depth, imagination and resourcefulness. He is be : 
“endowed” lyrically, but he appears a little contemptuous of it. | con 
The Dark Kingdom constitutes a retrogression, perhaps, finally, pol 
because he believes he has found “a good thing.” But if he fun 
has, it is too good. to | 

As a final example . . . for the life of me I can’t understand the 
the use of certain language—the language he has written on pac 
the jacket and the title page, which begins: “The Dark King- to 
dom stands above the waters as a sentinel warning man of , 7 
danger from his own kind. On its altars the deeds of blood tot 
are not offered; here are watchers whose eyes are fixed on the jacl 
eternal undertakings of the spirit. What has been common not 
and tarnished .. .” And so on, all in bold face caps. I quote sun 
from Wallace Stevens’ essay about reality and the imagina- 
tion: “He [the poet] knows perfectly that he cannot be too he 
noble a rider, that he cannot rise up loftily in helmet and armor wo 
on a horse of imposing bronze.” Reality demands from the stat 
poet an insight into its forms as much as, perhaps more than, it Mr 
demands an awareness of its content. That is the part grasped po: 
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and performed by the imagination and, it appears to me, this 
sort of language in Patchen is a bronze horse. 


Harvey Breit 
EFFECTS AND SOUND EFFECTS 


Galanty Show, by Josiah Titzell. Doubleday, Doran 
A Day in Manhattan, by A. M. Sullivan. Dutton. 

Dust jacket comment sometimes may be regarded an almost 
integral part of a book, being an elucidation of the author him- 
self, the understanding of whom, apart from his work, may 
be essential to a comprehensive approach to the work. On the 
contrary, elegant flap commendation smacks of something like 
political piffle. A review, for all the cool impersonality of its 
function, often enough has the aspect of prejudicial impudence 
to the ultimate consumer; but jacket puffery can hardly escape 
the quality of arrogance toward him, being wrapped with the 
package at point of origin; for puffery is a function belonging 
to the various points of destination 

This observation is made in general as much as in reference 
to the books (especially the former) under present notice. These 
jackets do not tweak uncommonly; still they tweak. A book is 
not a prospectus; it is a product; therefore flap twaddle is pre- 
sumptuous 

In Mr. Titzell’s book one frequently has the impression that 
he is reading magazine verse just short of the importance that 
would urge re-reading; it is not all subject-predicate-object sub- 
stance. Permanent binding has a greater responsibility. But 
Mr. Titzell can produce some pungent things, as when he ex- 
poses the ingeniously acid mind: 
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I damn it for the way it built the 
a thousand falsehoods, each unkind— 
synthetic milk, expertly spilt. 


the 


: ‘ ‘ — ; sha 
One of his best pieces is Interrupted Concerto, which goes 

f é , 

beyond itself to constitute a world criticism in a figure of speech ; 
. . twe 
In the last of two stanzas, the spoiler is scolded: ligt 
. . . Hold your tongue. ) ihe 

You are either emptily old or an unstirred tyke. ” 

You are deaf, Tom Noddy, talking against the flutes 

and thinking the song dies out because it is sung. - 


Go sit in the corner and crack your teeth on curds; 
you are cursed with weighted feet in dragging boots; int 
with your thumping stick you are scattering crested birds. 


One consults the list of contents of Mr. Sullivan’s book feel- 
ing suddenly like a mouse in an auditorium. He finds five long | | 
poems catalogued as “a radio poem in five voices,” “a radio poem ott 
in six voices,” “a symphonic poem for four male voices,” “a sym- 
phonic poem in eight voices—four male and four female,” and 
“a symphonic poem in four voices.” 

In Song of the Soil the voices are baritone, tenor, contralto, 
soprano. Having no score, one is hard put to it to guess just N 
how tenor and contralto get on with the brief duet: 


A man and a woman remember each other, a mare and colt 
meet muzzle to muzzle and trot to the barn. | 


The questionable help one gets is the parenthetical statement b 

in the text: “( Music: Stately, changing to a lively movement).” pi] 
Going through the volume, one has a sense of being bowled 

over with sound effects of various sorts, including the bombast 

of overstuffed notions, peeping preciosity, and common pro- f 

lixity; to wit: “O perfect circle, Giotto’s swift fingers in motion, 

daring centrifugal fury that burst a cosmos to atoms!” and “The D 

geranium / On the dormer sill / Lifts its furry fronds / To trap H 
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the magic / Of the moonglow.” and “To ride the winds where 
the eagle clings, / But hate is there and the welkin rings / With 


shattered bells 











a Mr. Sullivan turns a train into a “rumbling centipede.” Within 
twenty-five short lines the moon is varied: “moonglow,” “moon- 
light,” “moondust lunar filtre’; and “moon” itself completes 

} the diapason. 

There are implications here and there of what Mr. Sullivan 
can accomplish in his good phases, like “Dynamite, crawling 
into a little hole Throws out his chest and makes room for 
man.” and “Seven times seven years he lived on the soil and 
thanked it only with rapine.” 

a Mr. Sullivan’s choir complex, wandering over Manhattan and 

] ther places, leaves the reader too much in sound and inertia 

LeGarde S. Doughty 

BIG TOP 
), 
t New Direction edited by James Laughlin. New Directions. 
The immediacy of this book is its bigness: it is too big. The 
mediate perception, or at least mine, was of a kind of hysteria 
lest we all be engulfed, lest there be no further year, no further 

t book, lest by any direction we find indirection out, put it out, 

y pile it up, piece it together: have it at the hand. It is twice 

d too thick, but its year was twice, thrice, a hundredfold as mad 

t as any wished. So this then is a mirror of the time, sometimes 

I lunation 

, Brecht and Georg Mann are big chunks; and then comes 
D. Schwartz with one eye cocked on Hollywood, the other on 

P Homer, readable, but too genial, missing originality by not 
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espousing the one or the other, or his own point of view un- clear 
compromisingly; it may be too lecture-like. Then some Mac- 
Diarmid, with the nightingale’s song in print before you, if you, 
as I, have been deployed to forest groves and thicket coigns of 
dubious and marshy vantage to hear that fabled song that never 
came. Some prose by Eustis, Rougemont. Then some Land- 
scape With Figures where the camera and the word have inter- 


play in what does not seem an entirely new direction. Gracq T 
on Surrealism. mak 
One cannot comprehend the whole compendium; the reader are 
will be obliged by much snapdragon growing on the walls. The exp! 
two pages of Kafka pepper the air with enigma. Having asked and 
before at tortured length who are one’s judges, he here asks | and 
what is the law. He will not stay to tell, nor you to discover. ann 
A hundred pages of contemporary poetry are followed by a on 
hundred and thirty-three pages of Soviet Russian Poetry; be- like 
tween which Poems of Desolation by C. J., but not J., Laughlin, Per 
esoteric photographs with thumb-nail texts. The little anthology the 
is where sweets may compacted vie. “The mind puts by the 
luxury of fate.” (Brinnin). “The eyelid severed from its ter- | 
rible schemes / Is reproached by a leafage built of numberless 
small flames.” (Prince). “Leaguer” (Miles). And when 
the ‘phone rang, Paul’ She says, ‘I answered. There was no Ne 
one there; / There was no one there at all!’” Kees’ sounds Mc 
like T.S.E.’s. Song for Utopian First Generation (Hivnor) on 
J. Laughlin’s A Poem With an Extra Line, What the Pencil jus 
Writes, and How Sad—at least one particular enticement per a § 
poem. “In the mental image of the world / All transformations to 
are possible.” (Russell). “Spain” (Kauffman). “You, in ser 
whose well-shaped skull the senses / Are disciplined cool and mi 
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clean as watch workings.” (Snider). Who also says: 
Ah, you bewildered boys . . . they have you out again 


in the camps of the puzzled babbitts, the wellmeaning 
legionnaire dumpties—they want you to put 

Humpty together again once he has fallen 

from the wall—he was a good egg—they want you 
to aid the King’s horses, the king’s men, 

to patch him up and put him together again 

to sit on Wall Street with his christly grin! 


The copious s section of translations from Soviet Russian Poetry 
makes a book in itself; it is a valuable, timely offering where 
are refreshment “a reality. Prose ican aid the learner, 
explain. Notable: Bagritzky; Lugovskoi’s Parting With Youth 
and Water Colors; Selvinsky’s Monologue from “King John” 
and In Praise of Fox Raisi 





which latter has something Mari 
anne Moorish abx 


ut it, and Our Bios raph y; Shefner’s A Treatise 
on Immortality, Mayakovsky’s excerpted Lenin. Enticing ballad 
like Song of Ustina by Bagritzsky, and The Shepherd by Outkin. 
Perhaps the four lines from Zharov’s Our Songs will touch off 
the whole section 

We caught the sound, we caught the smell, 

As the years leaped and the days ran 


But somehow, beyond that, the trouble 
Lies in the very words—new man. 


Follow some Breton Fata Morgana translated by Clark Mills; 
New Directions in Phonograph Records, by Harry Thornton 
Moore, an article covering historically the whole field; Schwartz 
on The Isolation of Modern Poetry, embodying good perceptions, 
just remarks. Example: “Dramatic and narrative poetry require 
a grasp of the lives of other men, and it is precisely these lives, 
to repeat, that are outside the orbit of poetic style and poetic 
sensibility . The poet is engaged in following the minutest 


} 


movements, tones, and distinctions of his own being as a poetic 
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man.” Follow a study in semantics by Noah Jonathan Jacobs, 
alerting the alertable fibers; some Symbols in Portugal, by Calas, | 
to which I gave myself with pleasure; Dujardin Golffinged; a | 
page of comic “visual criticism” of Kilmer’s tree, a laugh; and 
a spate of advertisements called “Literary Information.” 

What to conclude? Study the inclusive, not the conclusive, 
for here is one kind of mirror held up to a many-kind world. } 


Richard Eberhart 


NEWS NOTES 


HE protests against POETRY’S announced cessation have been more 

numerous and vigorous than the editor could have hoped for in 
these times. At this writing, more than one-half the needed amount 
has been raised, through the generous help of our subscribers and the 
efforts of the Emergency Committee. By the time this issue appears, 
the total will possibly have reached two-thirds. In a later issue, if the 
magazine continues, we sha!l tell more about the excellent work now 
being done and shall publish the full roll of those who have contributed 
to POETRY and worked for its survival. Meanwhile we still face the 
necessity of raising one thousand dollars—the last and most difficult 
third. This means that we shall need one hundred more supporting 
subscriptions, or the equivalent, as explained on the inside back cover 
And we shall need them this month, so that the necessary arrangements 
for another year of publication may be made 








Whatever the outcome, we are sincerely grateful to th who have 
given their support, and we wish to assure them that all gifts to the 
magazine will be safeguarded. That is, no part of our sustaining fund 
will be used until the whole amount has been contributed. In such 
times as these, when the idea of any waste is inadmissible, we 1 
not ask for financial assistance if there were a danger of its being given 
to no purpose. The only purpose that can justify our appeal is to | 
make POETRY secure and permanent; if this cannot be done, we shal 
not accept gifts from our readers simply to keep going a few months 
longer. The present issue will be published by means of a special fund 
contributed by several close friends and staff-workers of the magazine 
Thus the record of monthly publication is unbroker 











All other contri- 
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butions will be held in trust until July 1st, and roal i 
by that date, will be refunded within a few days. If t 
appears, it will mean that the crisis is past and that POET 


publishers and all the other by-products of war now hamstringing 
erary endeavor, certain resourceful writers have taken to banding to- 
gether and doing their own publishing. A new venture in Canadian 
writing comes to us from Montreal, where five poets and novelists have 
united to present themselves in a modest sheaf called Preview. Believing 
that “the existence of a war between democratic culture and the paralyzing 


Undismayed by the suspension of periodicals, paper shortage 








forces of dictatorship only intensifies the writer’s obligation to worl 
these Canadians are hoping to make contact with new writing move- 
ments in England, the United States and other parts of Canada, and will 
print such contributions as may appeal to them. The group is a par- 
ularly talented one, including F. R. Scott, Margaret Day, Bruce Rud- 
Patrick Anderson, and Neufville Shaw; and Preview (which de- 





out of their custom of reading one another’s manuscripts 
! 





ath of life in both its prose and verse selections. Subscription 
is fifty cents for six issues, mailable to Patrick Anderson, 1814 Dor- 


chester Street, Montreal 





In Truro, Massachusetts, seven writers, artists and editors have joined 
in the formation of a book publishing house known as the Pamet Press 
which makes its bow with The Pink Egg, a satirical novel by one of 
POETRY’S contributors, Polly Boyden. The editor is Daniel Eastman, the 
business manager Nea Colton, and the advisory editors Josephine Herbst, 
Mary Heaton Vorse, Hutchins Hapgood, Frank Shay, and Norman Matson 

One of the well-known New York houses, the Greystone Press, plans 
to publish two books of verse a year by new poets, to be known as the 
Greystone New Poets Series The 1942 choices, just published, are 
Tra Above the Streets, by Harold Rosenberg, and This, M) 
Sage Holter. Mr. Rosenberg needs no introduction to our reader 
Holter has contributed poems to English magazines and to Haniel Long’s 
; > . 














terary page in the N« Mexican Sen 
on economics 


and is the author of a treatise 





From Isidor Schneider, the American poet who spent a year and a 
the Soviet Union while traveling on a Gu 


mes an interesting 





rgenheim Fellowship 
letter on the way Soviet poets are collaborating in 








the war effort as poet He writes: “Leaving out war service as sol 
diers, war correspondents, and subsidiary war-work such as air-raid war- 
lens, in all of which poets are represented like other citizens, Soviet 
poets serve the war effort specifically as poets, in two important ways 


First, they write war poetry of great variety both in theme and manner 
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The unifying element is the motive, in all of them, to inspire courage and 


endurance and confidence and will to victory. This imposes no artistic af 
sacrifice since, as is evident in the verse, it is an expression of the poet's = 
own emotions. These poems are published in paper-bound booklets © 

in 1 


in very large editions and circulated throughout the country. The price 
is as low as 20 kopecs, roughly equivalent to two cents. The Russians and 
delight in poetry recitations and such recitations are frequently a part 





of entertainment programs. The war poems naturally are used for qT 
this purpose, and are recited over the radio. in C 
“The second way in which the poet functions is in collaboration with my 
artists in the production of posters. The most outstanding landscape, turn 
portrait, still-life and genre painters of the Soviet Union have joined and 
the regular poster artists to produce remarkable posters which are ranked Fér-I 
by British and American artists who have seen them among the master- on 
pieces in this field. Many of the artists work in groups, and noted poets rene 
have joined these teams as caption writers. It has found that brief, — 
easily remembered rhymed verses are the best captions—and Soviet poets |  “"® 
have produced stinging and pithy verses. Editions of posters often run 
to 50,000 and are posted at points where large crowds gather. Some 
of the poster verses reach as many as a hundred million people.” 
Again this year Robinson Jeffers has maintained his impressive rec- 
ord of not winning the Pulitzer Prize. However, the committee has P 
appropriately honored William Rose Benét, another poet of long un- and 
laureled achievement, for his autobiographical novel in verse, The Dust raph 
Which Is God. This is a book which deserves the widest audience Mov 
In his review in the January issue, John Gould Fletcher called it “one M 
of the great documents of our time.” ahion 
A production of Federico Garcia Lorca’s two-act farce, La Zapatera Mar 
Prodigiosa, was given May 2nd by the Hispanic Institute Players at whic 
Columbia University. Among the actors were Eugenio Florit, the Cuban of tl 
poet, in the part of the shoemaker, and Amelia De! Rio, who with her worc 
husband, Angel Del Rio, produced the play. Professor Del Rio was mer! 
a friend of Lorca and has recently published a book on his work. The foun 
play was given with great humor and vivacity, especially by Sefiora M 
Del Rio as the shoemaker’s wife. lyric 
It was erroneously stated in the May contributors’ notes that Kar! is th 
Shapiro had studied medicine in Baltimore. Although Shapiro is now | asw 
with the Medical Corps in Australia, he was a member of the training } of P 
class at the Enoch Pratt Free Library prior to army service H 
Further information about Shapiro: He was born 1914 in Baltimore, trans 
attended public schools in that city, in Norfolk, Va., and in Chicag Croc 
After graduating from the Baltimore City College he had a brief career 
at the University of Virginia and another at the Peabody Institute of HI 
Music. In 1937 he entered Johns Hopkins by means of a grant awarded als 
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for literary ability, and the following year won a scholarship to continue. 
In March 1940 he wrote that he was planning to enter the School of 
Higher Studies in English, but by September he had become interested 
in library work and had settled on that kind of job for a livelihood 
and a profession 








The death of Florence Ayscough MacNair, which occurred last month 
in Chicago, brings to a close a life devoted to the interests of Chinese 
art and culture. Mrs. MacNair, who was born in China and often re- 
turned there for intervals of residence, had long been famous as a writer 
and lecturer on Eastern subjects. Among her books is the well-known 
Fir-Flower Tablets, translations of Chinese poetry written in collabora- 
Some of these were first published in POETRY, 
February 1919, in « yup called Chinese Written Wall Pictures, together 
with an article by Florence Ayscough explaining the “written pictures’ 
and their significance as “the art peculiar to the Far East.” 








tion with Amy Lowell 








NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


§. FOSTER DAMON, of Massachusetts, has contributed often to POETRY 
and is the author of numerous books, including the well-known biog- 
raphy of Amy Lowell d two books of poems, Astrolabe and Tilted 
Moon He is Professor of English at Brown University 

Mr. Damon's poems in this issue will form a part of a long folk-poem 
about the American Revolution, three lyrics from which appeared in the 
March 1934 issue of POETRY Moulton’s Folly,” the mansion house 
which his hero built in Hampton, N. H., is still standing and is one 
of the town’s architectural boasts, known as the Haunted House. The 
words of Jacob Moulton (the father-voice) are texts which were for- 
merly quoted by Calvinists under the impression that they were to be 
found in the Bible 












MARION STROBE! f Chicago, is well known for her outstanding 
lyric poetry, though she has published infrequently in recent years. She 
is the author of two books of poems, Once in a Blue Moon and Lost City 
as well as of several novels. For five years she served as associate editor 


of POETRY with Harriet Monroe 

H. R. HAYS, of New York City, has appeared often as poet, critic, and 
translator. He is the ithor of a verse play, The Ballad of David 
Crockett 


nglish poet of Irish-Welsh extraction, has 
e. A new book of his poems, Invitation 





HENRY TREECE, a young | 


aisO appeared several times he 
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and Warning, has just been published in London by Faber’s. He is a ; 

pilot officer in the RAF. on 
POLLY BOYDEN, who used to contribute under the name of Polly ne 

° : « Ty } auth 

Chase, is the author of a book of poems, Toward Equilibrium, and of a i 

recent novel, The Pink Egg. She is living in New York. 7 
AGUSTI BARTRA, a Catalonian poet who fought with the Republican : 

army, is now a refugee in Mexico. ¥ 
ter ‘ Ss , ‘ boo 
This issue is largely devoted to new contributors, the following seven ra 

poets making their first appearance here: poe 
GILBERT NEIMAN was born in Whitewater, Kansas, and now lives in was 

Los Angeles, where he is engaged in writing and translating. He has trib 

published in various literary magazines and is the author of a transla- tion 

tion of Lorca’s Bodas de Sangre. HAI 
WILLIAM JAY SMITH, an ensign in the U. S. Navy, has just left for the 

Pearl Harbor after completing his training course in Chicago. He the 

formerly lived in Saint Louis, where he taught in the Romance Lan- poe 

guages department at Washington University. mas 
DAVIDSON TAYLOR was born in Tennessee and now lives in New York, of 

where he is Assistant to the Vice President in Charge of Broadcasts at DOT 

CBS. He has contributed prose to Transition, Theatre Arts, Modern ma 

Music, The North American Review, etc., but Night Letter is his first 

published poem. 
EUGENE RATHNER has been a Western Union messenger in Grand 

Central Terminal, pin-boy in the N. Y. Athletic Club, elevator operator, 

CCC worker in the Mt. Rainier forests, etc., and is now, at the age of a 

twenty-two, married and working as a clerk in the Chrysler tower. Dur- y 

ing high school, which he left in his third year, he was three times a ois 

national winner of the Scholastic magazine literary contests, winning 

the first poetry prize in 1939. He has contributed to Common Sense 

and other magazines. 
EMILY WHITE, a native Nevadan, graduated from the University of 

Nevada in 1935 and now lives in Cincinnati, where her husband is 

studying medicine. She is working on poems and a novel in which 

she hopes “to define this thing that is West.” sas 
MARY E. BULKLEY is an artist who lives in Carmel, California. She cor 

writes: “I am eighty-five and have written all my life but except for har 

twelve sonnets, Speaking at Seventy (a vanity printing) I have never anc 

tried to publish. When that book came out, Miss Monroe, quite up- it 

solicited, gave me a very kind mention in POETRY.” wit 
ALEX COMFORT was born near London in 1920. He was educated | 

at Cambridge and later studied medicine in London. A conscientious 
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objector in the present war, he is now working in a sector hospital. 
He has contributed to most of the English literary magazines and is the 
author of a travel book, The Silver River, a novel, No Such Liberty, and 
a book of verse, France and Other Poems. 

This month’s prose contributors have all appeared previously: 

WINFIELD TOWNLEY SCOTT, of Providence, is the author of three 
books of verse, Biography for Traman, Wind the Clock, and The Sword 
on the Table. JOHN GOULD FLETCHER has published many books of 
poetry, the most recent being South Star. His volume of Collected Poems 
was awarded the Pulitzer Prize. HARVEY BREIT, of New York, has con- 
tributed verse and criticism to POETRY, The New Republic, New Direc- 
tions, etc., and will soon publish a book of his poems. RICHARD EBER- 
HART, now living in Kendall Green, Mass., is the author of Reading 
the Spirit, Song and Idea, etc. JOHN FREDERICK NIMS is a member of 
the English faculty at Notre Dame. He has appeared twice before with 
poems. COLEMAN ROSENBERGER contributes verse and criticism to 
magazines and is the author of Four Poems for the New Year, a brochure 
of war verse recently published by the Prairie Press. LEGARDE S. 
DOUGHTY, a Georgia newspaper man, has contributed to POETRY and 
many other periodicals. He is at work on a novel 





In view of the possibility that this issue may be the last, we list here 
by way of recognition the names of recently accepted writers who have 
not contributed previously and whose poems are now awaiting publication: 


ARTHUR BLAIR ROBERT E. HAYDEN 
PATRICK EVANS WILLIAM HESTER 
NORRIS GETTY NORMAN LEWIS 


HOWARD MOSS 


The editor takes this opportunity to express his warm thanks to all our 
contributors who have demonstrated their faith in the magazine by 
continuing to send us, as usual, a full selection of their new work. They 
have known for some time that acceptance by POETRY was conditional 
and that they were at liberty to publish their accepted poems elsewhere; 
it is therefore especially gratifying that not a single manuscript has been 
withdrawn 





POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


ORIGINAL VERSE: 

Long View, by Genevieve Taggard. Harpers 

The Second World, by R. P. Blackmur. Cummington Press, Cumming- 
ton, Mass. 

The Helmsman, by J. V. Cunningham. Colt Press, San Francisco, Calif. 

The Poet in Blue Minor, by Selwyn S. Schwartz. The Press of James 
A. Decker, Prairie City, Ill. 

Many Waters, by Sally Bruce Kinsolving. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Love, Life and Laughter, by Wilfred Funk. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

nine surreal poems, by Hugh Argraves. Priv. ptd. 

From My Kitchen Window, by Ruby Berkley Goodwin. Wendell Malliet 
& Co., N.Y.C. 

John Pete, by Jack Tinker. Paul A. Struck, N. Y. C. 

A Wreath for Melpomene and Other Poems, by Elizabeth and Florence 
Cecilia Roberts. Banner Press, Atlanta. 

First Poems, by Raymond Wilson Trail. Priv. ptd. 

The Eye Is Quicker Than the Hand, by Jane Galloway. Priv. ptd., Johan- 
nesburg, S. Africa. 

Bright Shining Hour, by Dion O’Donnol. Wagon & Star, West Los 
Angeles. 

Winds of Chaos, by Stanton A. Coblentz. Wings Press, Mill Valley, Calif. 

From a High Tower, by Hubert Underhill Moore. Priv. ptd., Duluth, 
Minn. 

Wonder’s Acres and Other Poems, by Royal Fowler. Prospect Press, 
Litchfield, Conn. 

Tongues of Fire, by Elizabeth Pinney Hunt. Dorrance & Co. 

Poems, by Lucy Kaufman. Priv. ptd. 

Porteuse d’Anges Murs, by Fernand Senez. Editions de L’Ilot, Rodez, 
(Aveyron). 


ANTHOLOGY, PROSE, AND PLAYS: 

New Poems 1942, edited by Oscar Williams. Peter Pauper Press, Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y. 

The Sonnets of Merrill Moore, by Dudley Fitts. University of the South, 
Sewanee, Tenn. 

The Mental Measure of Merrill Moore, by F. L. Wells. Brendin Pub. Co., 
London. 

Razzle-Dazzle, by William Saroyan. Harcourt, Brace & Co 





